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view this revival of nationalism the world over is only the death-throe of 
the principle of nationality." A factor of equal importance is the relation 
of idealism to economic necessities. In regard to this, " the interesting 
fact is that modern peoples seem to crave both ideal moral satisfactions 
and economic well-being. They want reform as much as they want money. 
... It is likely that the growing love of order, the general desire for 
reform, and the outburst of nationalism, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the recognition of the fact that money is to-day the chief instrument 
of rapid and successful action, are different aspects of the same state of 
mind." 

More or less within the limits of the general ideas, imperfectly outlined 
in the preceding paragraph, Mr. Fullerton brings together a vast number 
of illustrative facts and acute observations. His book is divided into 
four main parts: the first consisting of a review of world history from 
Sedan to the "Coup d'Agadir"; the second dealing with the domestic 
crises of the European states and the foreign policy of the Powers; the 
third treating of economic factors affecting the political attitude of mod- 
ern states; and the fourth summing up the present situation. What one 
has to complain of chiefly in a treatise of such scope is a certain lack 
of obvious logical correlation and a great uniformity of emphasis. It is 
interesting to read that "no sociological phenomenon has greater im- 
portance to-day than the reappearance of Demos in problems which at 
certain moments in the past have been debated between a responsible few 
in the ivory towers of diplomacy " ; but it is not altogether easy to trace 
the progress of this idea through the ensuing pages. Again the chapter 
devoted to American traits and conditions seems superficial and merely 
journalistic as compared with the deeper analysis of, for instance, the 
industrial situation and national temperament of Trance. 

The student of international affairs may well find Problems of Power 
an intensely interesting book. No one, indeed, can read it without gain- 
ing at least a degree of insight into the European situation, or without 
absorbing a healthy skepticism with regard to Utopian schemes of arbitra- 
tion, disarmament, and universal peace. The book is skilfully written 
in that pointed and picturesquely metaphorical style which is perhaps best 
suited to enliven and clarify a subject tending in the nature of things 
toward indefiniteness and technicality. 



The Psychology of Kevolution. By Gustave Le Bon. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913. 

History as viewed from the psychological standpoint in M. Le Bon's 
latest treatise proves interesting and instructive rather as correcting 
errors of theory and prejudice than as giving profound insight into the 
mysterious causes that determine events. "Human nature must be 
accepted as it is " — this statement, reiterated in many forms and applied 
to a variety of phenomena, expresses the real theme of the book. In the 
development of this general thesis certain laws of collective human action 
are formulated. Some of these seem rather obvious. That " a crowd 
never has any opinion but that of its leaders " ; that emotion in a crowd, 
and, above all, in an assembly oppressed by fear, is contagious— such truths 
belong in a sense to common knowledge. M. Le Bon, however, has de- 
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termined these and other principles with exactness. He applies them 
with thoroughness and perspicacity to revolutionary manifestations, and 
especially to the events and men of the French Revolution. 

The reader soon becomes convinced of the general value of the psy- 
chological method in the elucidation of historic facts. To begin with, 
being a scientific method, it secures real impartiality. It is, moreover, a 
destructive solvent of illusions, and M. Le Bon has no difficulty in point- 
ing out many errors both of historians and of governments. We are 
further inclined to welcome the psychologic point of view by the fact 
that it measurably frees us from "the banal law that a phenomenon is 
simply the result of previous phenomena," and, by restoring " the role 
of petty accessory circumstances in great events," restores also much 
of the dramatic and human interest of historic narrative. 

On the whole, M. Le Bon sheds real light upon the events which he 
discusses, and he quite freely persuades us that psychology is an often- 
neglected factor, to be reckoned with in the philosophy of history. At the 
same time we cannot help feeling that his book suffers somewhat from 
an over-elaborate classification, leading to substantial repetition of ideas, 
and from a certain pedantry of phraseology which is occasionally ex- 
asperating, despite the general lucidity and grace of his style. 

Little is gained, it seems, by the inclusion of scientific with religious 
and political revolutions in the general discussion with which the book 
begins, though the analysis of religious revolutions, as showing the tre- 
mendous power of essentially irrational belief, helps greatly toward an 
understanding of the analogous political phenomena. Considering the ab- 
stract idea of the People — "that mysterious fetish which revolutionists 
have revered for more than a century " — M. Le Bon finds that it may be 
decomposed into two distinct categories, of which the first includes the 
majority of workers — which never caused a revolution — while the second 
consists of " a subversive social residue dominated by a criminal men- 
tality." It is the latter class, of course, which supplies the materials of 
revolutions. 

The next topic of prime importance to be dealt with is the variation 
of individual character in time of revolution and turmoil — a phenomenon 
the reality of which is easily established. " These variations of character," 
writes the author in one of those passages which make us wonder whether 
a simpler treatment of the whole siihject would not have sufficed — " these 
variations, being conditioned by certain common aspirations and identical 
changes of environment, finally become concrete in a small number of 
fairly homogenous mentalities." Of these he distinguishes four. The 
mystic mentality illustrates the power of beliefs cherished with religious 
fervor. In the Jacobin mentality the mystic element is allied with feeble 
reason and«strong passions. A Jacobin is not, as has been thought, a pre- 
eminently reasoning creature. He is simply " a mystic who has replaced 
old divinities by new gods." The revolutionary mentality is characterized 
by discontent combined with the mystic tendency; and the criminal men- 
tality hardly needs definition. In treating this part of his subject M. Le 
Bon says so much that is to the point and says it so well that we are all 
the more inclined to wish away the formal method and the not mutually 
exclusive classifications. 

The psychology of revolutionary assemblies and of revolutionary clubs 
is found to resemble the psychology of crowds, an assembly being regarded 
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as formed of superimposed and heterogeneous crowds. The influence of 
homogeneous' groups upon its members is greatest; but if the group is 
heterogenous, " this action is still considerable, either because the more 
powerful groups of an assembly will dominate the rest or because certain 
contagious sentiments will extend themselves to all the members of an 
assembly." 

In its very origin the French Revolution may be regarded as a psy- 
chological affair. The government of Louis XVI., II. Le Bon points out, 
was far from being absolute. It was supported chiefly by tradition and 
by the doctrine of divine right. Moreover, it can be shown that the 
misery of the peasants during the period preceding the Revolution has 
been grossly exaggerated. The immediate cause which led to the destruc- 
tion of the ancien regime was the jealousy of the bourgeoisie toward the 
nobles, rather than the intolerable poverty of the laboring classes. Neither 
can rational thought be accepted as a direct cause. " The actual in- 
fluence of the philosophers in the genesis of the Revolution was not that 
which is attributed to them. They revealed nothing new, but they de- 
veloped the critical spirit which no dogma can resist once the way is 
prepared for its downfall." Their ideas percolating downward operated 
simply by destroying respect for tradition and prestige, and not by pro- 
ducing rational convictions. 

Having established his general principles and definitions, M. Le Bon 
proceeds to apply them to various phases of the French Revolution. The 
result is enlightening and corrective of false conceptions. The author, 
despite his systematic method, or perhaps because of it, writes somewhat 
discursively. He detains us rather long while he explodes anew the false 
ideal of equality and proves that human nature cannot be changed by 
laws. But his book is generally sound, and it is stimulating even where 
it is diffuse. 



The Battle of Gettysburg. By Jesse Bowman Young. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1913. 

The full significance, the full tragedy, the whole mechanism of a great 
battle — these are things hard to grasp. Not only is information scattered 
and difficult of access, but the entire phenomenon is of a complexity 
requiring profound study. When, however, it is given us through the 
labors of another to understand, as a whole and in detail, such a battle 
as that of Gettysburg, we feel that we are privileged to be present at 
the most tremendous scene of one of the greatest dramas in history. 

Such is the effect produced upon us by Jesse Bowman Young's The 
Battle of Gettysburg. The book has the earnestness, the sense of the 
grim realities of war, that one expects in the reminiscences of a veteran. 
It has also a comprehensiveness and thoroughness which could only 
result from years of investigation and careful study. The author, he 
tells us, " although but a stripling, was an officer in the battle." At- 
tached to the staff of Brigadier-General Andrew A. Humphreys, he had 
somewhat exceptional opportunities to be in personal touch with the 
great movement. His residence in the Cumberland Valley for a dozen 
years after the war, during which his duties as a "circuit-rider" led 
him gradually over all the roads traversed by the two armies explains 



